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. BOOK REVIEWS - 


INTRODUCTORY SocIoLoGy. By Charles Horton Cool- 
ey, Robert Cooley, Angell and Lowell Juilliard 
Carr, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1933. x, 
516 pp. $3.50. 


It is one of the most tragic facts of our veloci- 
pedic and scientific age that it deliberately divorces 
warm affection from cool intelligence. It is particu- 
larly the ‘‘research’’ sociologists, those narrow pro- 
vincial minds who worship the statistical and me- 
chanical methods of the laboratory to the exclusion 
of sane judgment and generalization, who have 
deliberately insisted on the absolute bifurcation of 
values and facts, meanings and data. 

It is indeed a pleasure to come from the reading 
of ‘‘research’’ sociology to the perusal of the Intro- 
ductory Sociology by the late Professor C. H. Cooley 
and two of his disciples; for the book encouragingly 
reflects that nice integration of warm affection and 
cool intelligence that constitutes such a sore need in 
the contemporary teaching of sociology. The text- 
book happily reflects Cooley ’s incomparable organic 
perspective of social realities. It attempts to make 
available his particular sociological contributions to 
the beginning student in sociology, a most worthy 
objective. Among his particular contributions are his 
illuminating theory of primary and secondary social 
groups, and his analyis of the family, the play- 
ground and the neighborhood as especially impor- 
tant among primary groups. His family sociology is 
akin to the Le Play school and to Confucius. Cooley 
has given very brilliant analyses of such social re- 
lationships as social organization and disorganiza- 
tion, ascendancy, domination, leadership, formali- 
zation, individualization, socialization, conflict, 
hostility and suggestion. Still another contribution 
was his insistence that the ‘‘dramatic knowledge, ’’ 
as he called the introspective description of the 
inner experiences, may have great cognitive value. 

Chapter VI, dealing with how external factors 
condition culture, is below par both in quality of 
information and interpretation. The authors could 
have profited greatly from Professor P. Sorokin’s 
Contemporary Sociological Theories how not to write 
a chapter on the geographical factors of social reali- 
ties. Chapters XVI and XVIII deal approvingly 
with ecological and regional sociology, which in 
reality are nothing but modern variants of anthropo- 
geography. Materials from Niles Carpenter’s Soci- 
ology of City Life, chapters II and III, could have 
materially improved the discussion in these two 
chapters. Chapters XXII to XXIV inclusive on 
Public Opinion constitute in my opinion the best 
that has yet been written in an introductory text. 

With rare exceptions, the numerous introductory 
texts, differing largely in the type of materials and 
viewpoints included and stressed, have one major 
general effect upon the beginning student in soci- 
ology. They effectively disillusion the naive, unin- 
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formed and immature mind by a too realistic pic- 
ture of the actual social conditions prevailing in the 
United States. While some of the beginners are not 
so affected by the pathology of social reality, a 
large number of them, lacking emotional and idea- 
tional reserves, are debilitated thereby. Instead of 
being objectively minded, they grow in their typical 
youthful impatiénce towards the elimination of so- 
cial defects cynical, indifferent and sceptical, all 
the result of previous emotional and intellectual 
starvation, of the absence of some positive social 
philosophy of ideals and values in the textbooks. 
The authors of Introductory Sociology have given 
us a textbook which provides an unusually intelli- 
gent insight into some of the outstanding phases of 
the American social scene. They aid the beginner to 
be both sympathetic and critical towards the social 
world of which he is an innocent participant. 
HERMAN HAUSHEER 


From CHAOS TO CONTROL. By Sir Norman Angell. 
The Century Company, New York, 1933. 208 pp. 
$2.00. 


This book is one of the best ever written by this 
great publicist. So many books have been written 
about the world depression and kindred problems 
that by the time the reader has studied them he 
seems to be more confused than before he started to 
read. However, Norman Angell’s book is an excep- 
tion. The book is clearly written and the thought 
is well expressed so that the reader may follow un- 
derstandingly just what the author desires to say. 

There are five interesting chapters under the 
headings; The Patient and The Doctors, The Dis- 
belief in Economic Sanitation, Do We Know What 
We Want? The Conditions of Successful Planning, 
Where Education Falls Short. 

He shows that the nations have lost sight of the 
simple things in life and have permitted their vi- 
sions and conceptions to become distorted. Conse- 
quently they do not know which way to turn. In 
his discussion for example on debts and reparations 
he shows that we have gone astray because our con- 
ceptions of money are crudely distorted. There is 
need to know just what we want in this monetary 
situation and allied problems, so that we may pro- 
ceed to seek the solution of the difficulties. 

Then he also challenges the reader with the ques- 
tion, Have we made up our minds what we really 
want of governments and organized society? There 
must surely be a restatement of old goals and ob- 
jectives if one may call them such, and a new state- 
ment of new purposes and ideals which are built 
upon obligation and the understanding of all that 
we mean by organized society. 

In order that society may know what it wants, it 
must understand the problems which confront the 
nations of the world without bias and prejudice. 
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